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President Johnson is asking Congress to give him $3.4 billion this 
year for foreign aid, "in the deep conviction that we must use foreign 
assistance to attack the root causes of poverty." Despite the depth 
of the conviction — and of world poverty — the request is the smallest 
that has been put to Congress in x8 years. There are 12 billion rea- 
sons, these being the extra dollars already asked and granted for the 
war in Vietnam. Of the proposed $3.4 billion of aid, $917 million is 
earmarked for "direct military assistance" to various foreign coun- 
tries excluding Vietnam. Most of the recipients would be compulsory 
dropouts from American military assistance if Professor John Ken- 
neth Galbraith had his way; the former Ambassador to India told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee last week that "there is some- 
thing intrinsically obscene in the combination of ill-fed people and 
well-fed armies." Countries that get American military aid have per 
capita incomes usually well below $200 a year, like South Vietnam, 
India, Pakistan, South Korea, Thailand, the Philippines and Formosa. 
Galbraith has another reason for disliking American military aid; he 
said it caused last year's war between Pakistan and India over Kash- 
mir. Pakistan would not have sought a military solution but for this 
country giving Pakistan weapons. Military aid to Pakistan has been 
suspended, but we are supplying military jet aircraft to Jordan, a 
course defended by the State Department as "in accordance with our 
policy of preventing instability from developing in the Near East." 
No partiality is intended. We've sold tanks to Israel. 

Knocking off $917 million for "direct military assistance" from the 
proposed foreign aid total leaves around $2.5 billion. But that still 
includes "supporting assistance" to countries spending more on de- 
fense than they can afford. Mr. Johnson's foreign aid request includes 
a whopping $550 million "supporting assistance" to South Vietnam, 
and $197 million to Thailand, Laos and South Korea. The last-named 
country now has the fifth biggest army in the world, as well as 60,000 
American troops still on its soil, 26 years after the Korean War. Sub- 
tracting "supporting assistance" of $747 million leaves about $ x.7 
billion. Of this, Mr. Johnson proposes to devote $543 million to the 
Alliance for Progress. "Our ultimate goal," the President said last Feb- 
ruary, "is a hemisphere of free nations, stable and just — prosperous 
in their economics and democratic in their politics." Most of the 
$543 million is to go, in fact, to three Latin American countries out of 
20: Brazil, Chile and Colombia, and the "nine wise men" who were 
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supposed to supervise the 10-year, $2o-billion hemi- 
spheric programs of the Alliance for Progress have 
quit in despair. To attack the "root causes of poverty" 
in Asia and Africa, the Administration is asking $665- 
million for development loans (not grants); but nine- 
tenths is for five countries: India, Pakistan, Nigeria, 
Turkey and South Korea. Last year, Turkey got $200- 
million economic aid and South Korea $183 million; 
Nigeria got $34 million. Pakistan so far this year has 
been offered only a cautious $50 million, matching 
Soviet aid but less than the Chinese are giving. The In- 
dians have yet to be told how much aid to expect. 
Here, the Administration apparently will lean heavily 
on the advice of the World Bank. (Loans and grants to 
Colombia were cut off until that near-bankrupt country 
undertook reforms proposed by the Bank.) This may 
be all right - except that the Administration and Con- 
gress heed the World Bank only when it is t ellin g 
them what they want to hear. The World Bank says 
the underdeveloped countries could absorb $3 billion 
or $4 billion more aid each year than they now get. 
Congress is wholly allergic to that hint, and Senator 
Fulbright s proposal that 15 percent of US foreign aid 
be channeled through the Bank has always been struck 
down. The proposed $3.4 billion thus turns out to 
be a $1.7 billion program with strings attached. 
India requires fertilizer; large oil companies are pre- 
pared to build fertilizer plants provided they are al- 
lowed to charge what the traffic will bear; if India fore- 
goes this offer she may also forego US aid. 

Even so. Senator Fulbright, who can spot hazards 
and loopholes for inaction or reaction in the fine 
print of aid, should beware of heaving the baby 
out with the bathwater. Mr. Johnson hopes to eradicate 
malaria and smallpox from the world by 1975, and to 
fight malnutrition among the world's children but also 
to assist birth control. That deserves applause, and 
need not cost much money. 

Where the critics of Mr. Johnson's request are right 
is that even $3.4 billion won't get to the root causes 
of world poverty. It s about one-half of one percent 
of the American national income, and the 11 other aid- 
providing nations spend about the same percentage of 
their national incomes on aid. In a world in which over 
half the people are hungry -Mr. Johnson told Con- 
gress this is one of "the dominant facts of our age" - a 
fraction of a fraction isn't enough. This country should 
give a lead by proposing a one-percent world income 
tax for foreign aid, the proceeds to be handed over to 
the World Bank for administering. Such a self-imposed 
tax, in the industrial countries of the West and in 
Japan, won't by itself close the gap that is actually 
widening between a handful of rich, mostly white na- 
tions, and the poor and mainly nonwhite two-thirds of 
mankind. But it would be the first necessary step. 



Squabble over Cigarettes 

The controversy over smoking and cancer is taking a 
new turn. Last year the tobacco companies got Con- 
gress to keep the government from tampering with 
their advertising; now they're in a violent squabble 
among themselves over how best to sell their cigarettes. 

One of the big companies, P. Lorrilard, quit the Cig- 
arette Advertising Code and rushed to the market with 
a new brand called True. It is designed to deliver re- 
duced tar and nicotine in the smoke. 

The advertising code was drawn up after the Public 
Health Service s report, linking cigarette smoking to 
cancer and heart disease, came out in X964. It took 
effect January 1965; all nine major cigarette companies 
were members. The code was meant to show Congress 
that the tobacco industry could police its own adver- 
tising. The first major change was to rule out tar and 
nicotine statements on cigarette packages: Robert B. 
Meyner, who administers the code, felt these claims 
were without significance. Recently, however, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in effect overrode the code and 
declared there was nothing illegal about making state- 
ments on amounts of tar and nicotine. Lorrilard at once 
announced its new cigarette. 

The chances of one's getting cancer from smok- 
ing are believed to be lessened as the amount of tar in 
a cigarette is reduced. In 1964, Dr. James Hundley, an 
Assistant Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, 
told a congressional committee: "We are convinced you 
can make a safer cigarette, much safer. Some cigarettes 
have been developed that have about one-tenth of the 
nicotine and tars of the ordinary cigarettes." 

However, there are several reasons why cigarette 
companies might not want to put tar and nicotine state- 
ments on packages. The companies could end up spend- 
ing millions competing against one another on this 
score, and in the process be constantly calling attention 
to unpleasant health hazards. Also, the less tar and 
nicotine in a cigarette, the worse the taste. So if com- 
petition were to result in lower quantities of tar and 
nicotine and less flavorsome smoke, sales might suffer. 

A group of cancer experts, representing government 
and private agencies and called the National Inter- 
agency Council on Smoking and Health, has urged that 
tar and nicotine statements be included on cigarette 
packages. So has the American Cancer Society. In late 
March, the ACS told the FTC that: "All studies of 
cigarette smoking show that its harmful effects are re- 
lated to the number of cigarettes smoked and to the 
degree of inhalation; in other words to dosage. There 
is clear evidence also that tars in cigarette smoke con- 
tain chemicals which produce cancer when applied to 
the skin of animals and to the bronchial mucosa of 
dogs, and it has long been recognized that nicotine is 
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